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"What is man?" Certainly an answer to this questio 
is incomplete if it does not go beyond the mere 
biological description of man's body, brain, and 
blood-pumping heart. There's a certain PLUS. Some may 
call it “soul” or "Spirit, but whatever it is,.uG sige 
meaning to man's life. Christianity puts the 
discoveries of science into a perspective and purpose 
that is not changed by satellites, a trip to the moon, 
or aman from Mars. Science enriches our knowledge 
about God's world, and Christianity explains man's par? 
in God's scheme of things. 

Mastery of ourselves has not kept pace with 
mastery of the physical world about us. That's why 
Christians should be alert to today's world of 
scientific advances. That's why many Sunday church 
schools in our United Church of Christ are currently 
studying "Science in God's World.” Christ has 
something to say to our Space Age. Let's listen, and 
then act, or we shall surely perish. 


Cartoon by Schulz 
Copyrighted by Church of God YOUTH 


“IT would have liked to have owned 

it when it was new, but of course 

when it was new, I wasn’t even born 
yet!’ 
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A scientist 


writes about tomorrow 


(rants 


E human beings are a baffled 
\\) bunch. Thoughts of the fu- 
ture stagger us. Some of us 
are afraid of the new, unknown 
worlds ahead, and others are fasci- 
nated by the mystery and adventure 
of the unexplored. Some of us are 
satisfied with life as it is now, while 
others are restless for something 
better. In an age when men are so 
advanced, we still are perplexed 
about many things. 

What does the future hold for us? 
What is God’s will for us? How do 
we go about uncovering the hidden 
treasures of the Creator? Does God 
really want us to venture into the 
unknown? What shall we do? 

These same questions must have 
baffled the Israelites when the 12 
spies returned from spying out the 
land of Canaan. With enthusiasm 
the spies spoke about the Promised 
Land—a land flowing with milk and 
honey, the fulfillment of a hungry 
people’s hopes, the dramatization of 
a displaced people’s dream. 
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across the rive 


By Dean Wali 


“But,” cautioned the spies, “s 
saw giants across the river. Alon 
side them we seemed as small 
grasshoppers.” 

The high hopes of the peor 
were plunged to a new depth 
despair. Their tomorrows, like the 
yesterdays, promised nothing h 
trouble. The majority voted to x 
turn to the days and ways they ha 
known. And they perished in t! 
past! It is significant to note t 
only the young entered the ne 
land. 

Time has not improved the visis 
of the majority of the people. Eve 
generation comes to its Jordan a 
wonders whether to advance or 
treat. Many perish. Fortunately f 
Christian civilization, the future st 
belongs to the young. 

Today’s youth face giants—ne 
weapons, atomic forces, interco 
nental missiles. Is there no long: 
any room to dream, to hope, to low 
to find fulfillment? In competiti# 


we : 
CAE ewtZ ~ 


Vege 
by Alexander, reprint 
or survival, is survival itself worth 
ne struggle? 

Times like these are filled with 
ijants that threaten us, but they 
Iso give rise to giants among men 
—men who may still contribute to 
uman welfare without creating hu- 
ian warfare. The greatest men of 
istory have been nurtured in times 
f trouble. The greatest achieve- 
ients have been made by a small 
\inority when the majority has 
sspaired of hope. 

The spirit of the pioneer and the 
‘ind of the creative thinker were 
aver more urgently needed or more 
<ely to be rewarded than today. 


ed by permission from The Philadelphia Bulletin 


“Discovery” 


ALRYANDE 


The conquests challenging us are 
unlimited. Progress in all fields of 
human activity is uncovering more 
mysteries than it solves. Each an- 
swered question is raising new un- 
answered queries. Every search sug- 
gests research. 

Like the chain reactions in atomic 
devices, activity begets activity. And 
because the world is so big, and its 
resources are so varied, and because 
the curiosity of man is so insatiable, 
conquests lie ahead that may well 
stagger the minds of the most imag- 
inative youth today. 

In the field of science, where it 


appears that we know so much, we AZ 
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The young pioneer is urgently needed today 


are still sailing in the shallows, 
sticking close to the shores of known 
facts, while the wonders of the deep 
sea and unknown shores beyond the 
horizon lure only the brave and 
hardy. The inspired youth can look 
out across the infinite expanses and 
see new worlds at the vision’s rim. 
A voice suggests, “Launch out into 
the deep and let down your nets 
for a draught.” 

We do not need to venture far to 
find the unexplored frontiers. They 
lie about us everywhere and in 
every branch of science. 

The physicist, for example, is di- 
recting concentrated efforts toward 
control of the hydrogen fusion re- 
action, the basic reaction of the hy- 
drogen bomb. If this reaction can 
be tamed, we will have sun-like ener- 
gies available at the flick of a 
switch. But before this energy can 
be successfully harnessed, some con- 
taining mechanism must be found to 
hold the reaction. At present, a mag- 
netic field appears to offer the great- 
est promise. All of the effort that 
goes into this research will bear 
fruits in peaceful purposes. It is the 
taming of a weapon, the beating of 
a sword into a plow-share. 

Studies by the biologist into the 
nature of growing things will pro- 
vide us with lush vegetation grown 
from chemical solutions. As a re- 
sult, every household may have its 
tropical fruit fresh from its own 
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vine and tree each breakfast tim: 
The bleak places of earth will blo 
som as the rose. | 

There is no reason why Go: 
people may not help to bring to pa 
God’s promises. 

When speaking to Job out of 
whirlwind, God asked a great nu 
ber of questions that caused the az 
cient patriarch to pause and marve 
Many of these questions still awe 
an answer. The IGY program 
trying to solve many of these my 
teries, but the end is not in sight. 

The birth of storms, the treas 
ries of the snow, the realms of dar 
ness, the fascination of the sea 
depths, the ordinances of the hee 
ens... all these are laid before u 
a challenge of the Creator, waitir 
for enough curious minds to sear 
them out and explore their r 
sources and possibilities. 

The Designer of the univer 
adorned it with panoramas of vi: 
ble magnificence. But God also h 
within this design infinities of v 
riety that range from nuclei te ne 
ulae. But when he buried his tre 
sures, he also gave us a forme 
for finding them. 

This formula is so simple tk 
many pass it by. Yet it is so p» 
found that every research scient 
applies it. It was spoken in a spi) 
tual context, but it is useful in a: 
context. 


The formula simply states, “As 


bout the author... 


‘Dean |. Walter, 37-year- 
d head of the Analytical 
hemistry Branch of. the 
aval Research Laboratory, 
a native of Pennsylvania 
ith a bachelor's degree in 
remistry from Juniata Col- 
ge (1940). With the ex- 
»ption of a brief period 
th General Chemical Com- 
any, his 18 professional 
‘ars have been spent as an 
talytical chemist for the 
avy, with two years in uni- 
rm as an enlisted man. After discharge from the service in 1946, he returned to NRL 
id became head of the analytical laboratory in 1953. He is best known for his work 
“high vacuum methods of analysis, particularly the "Walter Method” for the deter- 
ination of oxygen in titanium, for which he has received various awards and com- 
endations. 
‘Mr. Walter also serves as pastor of the Vicksburg Church of the Brethren, near 
toona, Pa., to which he has commuted each weekend for 13 years. He is a licensed 
y preacher of the Progressive Brethren Church. He has published works in the diverse 
lds of high vacuum analysis, poetry, and Biblical exegesis. 


Mr. Walter demonstrates vacuum fusion 
equipment which he developed to determine 
oxygen in titanium metal. 


cipation. It was used by Luther 
seeking the way of salvation. 

The formula for discovery was 
given to us for unlocking doors in 
all areas of human interest and 
need. And we would be wrong to 
assume that the land of promise 


id it will be given you; seek, and 
uu will find; knock, and it will be 
vened to you.” This formula ap- 
ies in chemistry or Christian- 
7; physics or philosophy; medi- 
ne or morality. It was the only 
rmula used by Copernicus search- 


g the heavens; by Columbus sur- 
ying the earth; by the Curies sep- 
ating the atoms. It was used by 
neoln plotting the path of eman- 


may be entered and enjoyed by 
mere right of scientific conquest. 
The giants of Joshua’s day were 
men with minds of their own who 
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Is there a simple formula for discovery? 


had ideas as to how the land beyond 
the Jordan should be occupied. So 
today we face not only material 
problems, but we face men with op- 
posite ideologies, who have an equal 
footing with us in the application of 
seeking and finding. 

If we approach science merely 
out of a goal of materialism, we put 
ourselves on the same footing as 
these men. We can distinguish our- 
selves by adding to the method of 
research the motive for the search 
that will give meaning to the dis- 
covery. If we apply the formula for 
seeking and finding only for mate- 
rialistic ends, we shall succeed only 
in creating a holocaust that will de- 
stroy all man has ever created. 

If, however, we seek truth on all 


fronts, we shall have the benediej 
tion upon our efforts from Him wh 
is the Truth and who said, “Yer 
shall know the truth and the trutlj 
shall make you free.” This freedom 
includes all those things for whic 
the free spirit of man dreams. Thi 
freedom includes many things fo 
which man, made in the image of 
his Creator, was destined to enjoy 
This freedom belongs to that “abun 
dant life” that Christ came to give 
There can be no doubt about ‘ti 
This is an age that will engende 
giants. They will populate the lan: 
of promise. They will master t 
mysteries of the universe. But whos} 
realm will they represent? That i 
the question! Only youth has t 
answer. vvvV 


m headlines and sidelines. . . 


The United Church 


is at work among 
Indian Americans 


dian Americans than can be 
7 gleaned from TV_ westerns. 
Joming to a better understanding 
of these “charter members” of the 
Americas can be a fascinating proj- 
ret for you, as an individual, or for 
your Youth Fellowship. And the 
United Church of Christ can help 
vou. 
We have long had churches 
mong the Indian people in Wis- 
onsin, North Dakota, and South 
Yakota. In recent years we have 
Iso developed other aspects of a 
onstructive program to assist them. 
_ The United Church has spoken to 
overnment at all levels, especially 
ational, to remind them of their 
esponsibilities to the Indian Amer- 
can. Informative booklets and bul- 
stins have been prepared and cir- 
ulated to those interested in Indian 
elfare. Congress and the Depart- 
nent of the Interior have heard the 


ee is more to learn about In- 


Mr. Weaver is Racial and Cultural Secretary, 
yuncil for Christian Social Action, United Church 
Christ. This is his’ third in a series of news 
ent columns. 


By Galen R. Weaver 


church’s voice through testimony of 
responsible and concerned citizens. 


More directly, Indian students 
have benefited from the United 
Church’s program. Indian youth 
eager for higher education are aided 
through grants and counseling to 
go to college. Thus they prepare 
themselves for more effective leader- 
ship among their people. 

Special training is given these 
potential Indian leaders in a six- 
weeks Summer Workshop on Indian 
Affairs. Initiated and supported by 
our denomination it is open to col- 
lege students of Indian ancestry. 


Further information concerning 
the special problems of our Indian 
American neighbors can be obtained 
from Rev. Chester L. Marcus (2969 
W. 25th St., Cleveland 13, O.) or 
myself (Rev. Galen R. Weaver, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.). 
Check your school, church and town 
libraries for other materials to help 
you gain new understanding of these 


“first”? Americans. VvVV 


Youth and IGY 


high is the sky?” This 
popular tune might well 
be the theme song for scientists 
around the world. In an effort to 
give the earth its first major “physi- 
cal exam” they are probing the 
depths and shooting to the heights. 
Behind all this scientific activity 
is the International Geophysical 
Year (IGY)—“a grand and master- 
ful plan for learning more about the 
world we live in.” 


a! {" DEEP is the ocean? How 


in the relaxed 


First conceived 


"U.S. POSTAGE 
RNS photo 
The forthcoming U.S. stamp com- 
memorating the International Geo- 
physical Year is the first to depict a 
religious motif or to acknowledge 
the role of God as Creator of the 
Universe. The stamp shows a seg- 
ment of Michelangelo’s fresco “The 
Creation of Adam” with the arm 
and hand of God (right) about to 
give life to the lifeless and inert 
form of Adam’s body (left). 
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after-dinner conversation of a grat 
of American scientists, IGY now ut 
cludes 10,000 scientists from 64 n 
tions, on both sides of the Iron Cu 
tain. These global researchers aa 
filling the earth’s knowledge “va 
uums” in at least 11 major fields « 
geophysics. They are pooling the 
accumulated data for the good « 
all. 

To speed the process there a 
three World Data Centers, locate 
in Western Europe, the Sovi 
Union, and the United States. 

In IGY nations have found 
simple but powerful idea bringir 
them together for a peaceful p 
pose. If no worthwhile scientif 
data resulted from this massive € 
fort, its high purpose alone wou 
make it meaningful. 

However, in the first ten mont 
of the International Geophysic 
Year (which is actually 18 mont 
long) valuable information has bee 
gathered. From the assembled fac 
much has already been learne 
about our world. Material not y 
tabulated and digested will undouk 
edly tell us more life-changir 
truths. 

The spectacular satellites—Spv 
nik, Mutnik, Vanguard, the EJ 


Probing the outer 
spaces is part of the 
IGY’s concentrated 
study on the science 
of the earth and 
man’s physical 
environment. 


Three Lions Photo 


lorers—are IGY ventures. So are 
he explorations into the polar re- 
ions. 

Thanks to the impetus of IGY, 
cientists have discovered that elec- 
ric “rivers” run around the earth 
0 miles above our heads and that 
ae sun continuously bombards us 
ith X-rays. 

Ocean floors are being mapped 
or hidden canyons, valleys, moun- 
ins. The weather man will soon 
erfect his predictions thanks to 
ew information about atmospheric 
ynditions. 

In the United States, IGY has 
iso had a more subtle effect. It 
as caused us to pause and look 
ard at our educational system and 
s results; it has given us a new 
sspect for things of the intellect. 
nd no matter when the IGY ends, 


mankind will continue to reap the 
benefits and new discoveries in sci- 
ence inspired by this cooperative 
effort. 

What does IGY say to youth of 
today? 

The support of the nation’s youth 
is vital to the success of several im- 
portant scientific studies. Youth en- 
listments are needed in three major 
operations: Operation Moonwatch, 
Project Moonbeam, and the Auroral 
Program. Volunteers for Operation 
Moonwatch, working in teams 
across the country, keep constant 
check on earth satellites. Project 
Moonbeam calls for help from ham 
radio operators in satellite-tracking. 
The Auroral Program needs teens 
for recording appearances of the au- 
rora borealis. Write YOUTH maga- 
zine for more information. VWV 


Destination Outer Space 


By Charles Coombs 


AN DOES not shoot rockets into 

\V space just to see how far he 

can go. With every rocket 

and satellite, man learns more about 

the universe. Tiny instruments flash 
valuable data earthward. 

One such exploratory venture is 
called Project Farside. Simply 
stated, a balloon carried a four- 
stage rocket up beyond earth’s heav- 


The U.S. Army’s Jupiter-C rocket leaves launching pad at Cape Canaveral) 

Fla., carrying Explorer III. The satellite (black cylinder at tip of rocket} 

is the last of four stages as shown in the diagram of Jupiter-C, which als 
launched Explorer I, the first U.S. satellite. 


iest pull before the rocket fired (see 
pages 13 and 14). 

As the transparent plastic poly 
ethylene balloon ascended into the 
ever-thinning pressureless atmos 
phere, the small bubble of helium 
expanded until it filled out the bal. 
loon to its full capacity. 

As it reached an altitude of 100.. 
000 feet and turned brittle in the 
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Wide World Photo 


Drawing shows the 
approximate orbit of 
each satellite. Sputnik 
II burned itself out 
last month. 


Wide World Photo 


ib-zero cold of the upper atmos- 
here, a scientist far below on Eni- 
etok Atoll poised his finger over a 
cket firing button. He waited. 
he thick resisting air of the lower 
mosphere is very hard on rockets. 
slows them down by a syrupy- 
<e grip, or burns them up by fric- 
on’s heat. At an altitude of 100,- 
JO feet, however, over 90 per cent 
the atmosphere’s density and re- 
stance has been left behind. 

Then the firing officer pressed the 
itton. With a thundering roar un- 
card on the ground, the first stage 
‘the rocket assembly blazed alive. 


; bundles of four Recruit rockets, © 


nerating a combined thrust of 


160,000 pounds, pushed skyward 
straight through the center of the 
balloon (which, having completed 
its task, was of no further use). 
Within one and a half seconds, 
after acquiring a speed of 3500 
miles per hour, the first stage 
burned out and automatically sep- 
arated from the remaining stages. 
The second stage—a single Recruit 
rocket with a 40,000 pound thrust 
rating—ignited and burned long 
enough to double the rocket’s speed 
to approximately 7000 m. p. h. As 
Stage Two separated, the four 
smaller Arrow II rockets of Stage 
Three took over. In a matter of a 
couple of seconds they boosted the 


A strange “bundle of plumbing” in space 
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Destination Outer Space 


speed to about 11,000 m. p. h. then 
coughed dead. 

Stage Four—a single Arrow I]— 
gave a final powerful kick. 

Thus, within eight seconds the 


small thrée and a half pound pack- 
age of instruments riding high in 
the nose of the fourth stage was ac- 


A balloon is used in 
launching the Farside 
rocket. Racked in its 
framework launcher, the 
Farside rocket is ready 
to be lifted aloft by the 
helium-filied balloon. 


At an altitude of 
100,000 feet, the Farside 
four-stage rocket 
assembly is ready to be 
fired spaceward through 
the fully-expanded 
balloon. 


celerated to a speed of 17,000 miles 
per hour and reached an altitude of 
75 miles. 

But that was only the beginning 
So tremendous was the momentur 
that after the final stage coughec 
into silence, it, and the instrumes: 
package in its nose, coasted on out 
ward to the fantastic altitude 0} 
4000 miles—farther than any man: 
made object had ever gotten from 
the earth. All the while, tiny instru 
ments in the nose flashed valuabld 
data earthward. 

Finally, gravity’s slippery finger 
regained their grip, bringing tha 
rocket back to be consumed in thr 
flames of friction’s heat generate 
by its own re-entry into the atmos} 


phere. vVVV 


Photos from Aeronutronic Systems, Inc. 
he first stage separates and the second stage takes over 
t the rocket-relay which carried the tiny instrumented 
-tip to a space altitude of 4000 miles. 
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Shoot the Moon? 


OME TEEN-AGE boy or girl now in high 
S school may become the first earthling 

to set foot on the moon. The girl, 
then grown into a slim young woman, might 
be the first moonship pilot, simply because 
she weighs less — undoubtedly a deciding 
factor in who goes exploring in space. 

Getting to the moon and staying 
alive raises many problems. Can we make 
rockets with a thrust strong enough to es- 
cape the pull of Earth’s gravity and cover 
the 239,000 miles of space between the 
Earth and moon when they are closest? 
Can man survive the rugged trip? With 
the absence of atmosphere on the moon, 
can man withstand the intense heat (214° 
F.) and the intense cold (243° F. below 
zero), the lack of sound, the dangerous 
amount of Ultraviolet and X-rays from the 
sun, the decreased gravity, and the barren 
surface of the moon? 

If Russians reach the moon first, 
can they claim it as their own? Who 
“owns” the moon? Does our current inter- 
national law govern outer space? Must 
man now think in new terms? Can man 
forget his competition for propaganda in 
the space race, and join hands and minds 
and resources for joint exploration? 

How important is man’s conquest 
of space? Will billions spent on the race 
to the moon be wasted? Who is to make 
the “belt-tightening” to pay for this ex- 
ploration? Will winning the race to the 
moon stop the threat of atomic war on 
earth, or feed the hungry, or ease the 
world’s poverty, or solve the U. S. race 
problem? How best does man progress? 


LAA/ 
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How soon will we 
reach the moon? 


Ts shooting the moow 
a waste of money? 


What if the Russian‘ 
get there first? 


Is man reaching too || 


high, too fast? 


Wide World Photo 


. . Cheer, if you wish, the first general or Ph.D. who splatters something on the kindly 
ace of the moon. We shall grieve for him, for ourself, for the young lovers and poets 
ind dreamers to come, because the ancient moon will never be the same. Therefore, 
ve suspect, the heart of man will never be the same. .. . Jt is exciting talk, indeed, 
he talk of man’s advance toward space. But one little step in man’s advance toward 
aan—that, we think, would be truly exciting. Let those who wish try to discover the 
omposition of a lunar crater; we would settle for discovering the true mind of a 
{ussian commissar or the inner heart of a delinquent child. There is, after all, another 
ide—a dark side—to the human spirit too. Men have hardly begun to explore these 
egions; and it is going to be a very great pity if we advance upon the bright side of 
he moon with the dark side of ourselves, if the cargo in the first rockets to reach 
here consists of fear and chauvinism and suspicion. Surely we ought to have our cre- 
lentials in order, our hands very clean and perhaps a prayer of forgiveness on our 
ips as we prepare to open the ancient vault of the shining moon. 

—Enric Srvareip, CBS news correspondent in broadcast over CBS radio network 
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Who’s your hero? 


Sam Bigstuff 


Self-sufficient Sam, this guy, 

He boosts his ego to the sky. 

He thinks HIS wisdom quite enough 

To face the world with problems 
tough! 

He needs no help from sister, 
brother, 

God, parents, or any other! 

His trouble is, his weakness shows; 

His wisdom stops at the end of his 
nose! 
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Sophia Snubnose 


In life she strives to get on top 
By using her friends as pawns. 
She counts success by chums who sop 
Their cocktails from dark to dawn. 
For social standing and the rest, 
Up the ladder we must go; 

So we can mingle with the “best’’ 
Lord and Lady So and So! 


Cartoons and captions by Jim McLean 


Belligerent Bill 


When young he was the town’s big bully, 
Afraid to think and know life fully. 

He puts his faith in power and might, 

In soldiers, bombs, and planes in flight! 
“Might makes right!” is this man’s creed. 
Hit the enemy, make him bleed! 

With frightening rate his power increases, 
He'll blow the world to peace (or PIECES! ). 


A bonus boy 
who has not 


flopped! 


By Edgar Williams 


HERE'S one type of life story 
that delights every sports- 


writer. We in the trade call it 
the “up from the bushes bit’”—the 
story of the fellow who gains the 
top from the bottom of the heap. 
This “writes easily,” we say. 

But have you ever stopped to con- 
sider that equally laudable is the 
fellow who starts out with great ex- 
pectations, fails to get off the 
ground, then finally attains his orbit 
because he never stopped plugging? 

Such a fellow is Harry Anderson, 
26-year-old left fielder of the Phila- 
delphia Phillies, oft-considered the 
eventual sucessor to the great Stan 


Mr. Williams is a feature writer for The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer and frequent contributor to na- 
tional magazines. 
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Harry Anderson 


Musial as the National League’s 
“big bat.” 

“Anderson,” declares Birdie Teb-- 
betts, the manager of the Cincin-- 
nati Redlegs, “has the smoothest! 
swing I’ve seen in a long time. He: 
can’t miss becoming a great left-. 
handed hitter.” 

There have been other bravos.. 
too, for the youngster who now is: 
only in his second major league: 
season. What makes the praise more 
remarkable is the fact that after he: 
had played three seasons in the 
minors Anderson was written off in 
many quarters as “just another 
‘bonus boy’ flop.” 

In the autumn of 1952, just after 
he had started his junior year as a 
physical education student at West 


chester (Pa.) State Teachers Col- 
ege, Harry signed with the Phillies. 
Te was one et the most sought-after 
ollege ballplayers in the nation. To 
et him the Phils had to out-bid two 
ther National League teams. 

The result was that Anderson 
frew a bonus of $37,000 and went 
ff to play professional baseball. It’s 

clue to his sense of values, how- 
ver, that he didn’t give up his 
udies. He returned to West Ches- 

r during the off-seasons, and in 
954 acquired his Bachelor of Sci- 
nce degree. 

“Education,” Harry says, “is im- 
ortant. I’ve known too many fel- 
yws who have tossed educational 
pportunities aside because some- 
zing else seemed more important 
t the time, only to regret it later.” 
_ Anderson was a good student, a 
eavy frequenter of the Dean’s List 
which denotes a B or better aver- 
ge in all major subjects). 

_ From the start, the Phillies had 
reat expectations for their six-feet- 
aree, 220- pound fielder. It was fig- 
red that within a year or two 
‘arry would be an established big 
aguer. But Anderson’s storybook 
ireer hit a snag. In 1953 he did 
tirly well with the Terre Haute 
ind.) farm club of the Three Eye 
-. (four steps below the ma- 
vrs). But the next season, ad- 
inced to a Class A league team, 
arry wound up with egg on his 
a and was sent back to Terre 
aute. There he was something less 


an sensational. After that season 


considerable doubt was expressed 
that Anderson would ever be more 
than an average player in the mi- 
nors. 

1956 underscored this opinion. 
After completing his hitch in the 
Army, Harry was sent by the Phil- 
lies to their Schenectady (N. Y.) 
farm affiliate in the Class A Eastern 
League. Joining the team late be- 
cause he wasn’t discharged from the 
service until June, Anderson batted 
an unlovely .235. 

What do you do with a ballplayer 
who represents a hefty investment 
yet shows little sign of paying div- 
idends? Do you give up on him, 
or do you stick with him? The 
Phils elected to do the latter. In a 
surprise maneuver, they ordered 
Anderson to report to their “rookie 
school” which preceded the opening 
of the regular spring training camp 
in 1957. 

And what of the ballplayer in 
question? Did he think he could 
make it? 

“IT did,” Harry says. 
doubted.” 

Anderson is not a demonstrative 
person. He’s a devout Methodist, 
with a quiet faith. It is a firm faith 
and it shows in his everyday living. 
Harry lives simply, attends church 
regularly and never dissipates. On 
the field, the faith that is his as a 
Christian is translated into an abso- 
lute belief that he can meet any 
situation with which he is con- 
fronted. This is not cockiness. Ra- 
ther, it’s self-confidence. 


“T never 
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Harry Anderson 


At the rookie school, Anderson 
worked hard. Gradually he began 
to show the form that had prompted 
the Phillies to sign him four years 
earlier. When the team traveled 
north to open the 1957 season, 
Harry had made the club. Why? 

“He believed in himself,” is the 
explanation advanced by Glenn Kil- 
linger, who coached Anderson at 
West Chester. “He just wouldn’t 
give up.” 

End-of-the-season records showed 
that Harry had batted .268, a re- 
spectable figure for a rookie; had 
brought home 17 runs; was selected 
for the 1957 “All-Rookie” team. 

The only child of Walter and 


Blanche Anderson, Harry was born 


at North East, Md., on September. 


10, 1931. His attitude today is evi- 
dence of the Christian atmosphere 
in which he was reared. There also 
was some baseball in the atmos- 
phere, Walter Anderson had been 
a semi-professional player and he 


hoped mightily that his son would 
take to it. 

Harry took to it all right. But ‘t 
wasn’t until prep school days, fol4 
lowing high school graduation, thet 
he was tall enough and heavy 
enough to have a chance in base 
ball. 

Harry went to West Chester State 
because (1) he planned to become 
teacher and (2) he wanted to pla 
under Killinger, one of the nation’s 
outstanding collegiate coaches. 

Harry still hopes to become a 
teacher someday. “When my base 
ball career is over,” he says with a 
smile. 

With his close-cropped brown 
hair and disarmingly open face. 
Harry still looks like a collegian. 
He’s one of basebali’s most eligibld 
bachelors, with no romantic attach- 
ments at present. 

“T’ve been so busy with baseball,” 
he says, “that I haven’t had time te 
think about marriage.” WVWY¥ 


Take a look at any blackboard. Have you ever tried to imagine 


Photos) 


what a variety to things have been written on that blackboard 
over a period of years? Imagine the mess if every single thing 
written or drawn on that board were suddenly to appear all in 
one big mass. The board would be white with chalk. Very little 
sense could be made of this massive mess. Yet we cannot deny 
the millions of ideas that were shared on the simple blackboard 
each day over the years. We've all got a massive mess of things 
to learn in life, but it makes more sense and is easier to face 


when you tackle it day by day. (Cover photo by Wide World 


at work in the church. . . 


Okay, so you're 
working hard— 
you and who else? 


CTION is a key word for youth 
A in the church. It is a commis- 

sion title, a program area, a 
word signifying that something is 
going on. We often say in a com- 
plimentary way that a person is 
“active” in the church. In spite of 
all that is good about action, how- 
ever, we need to be careful that we 
don’t get all tied up with activity 
simply for its own sake. 

Sometimes we wonder how we’re 
possibly going to be able to do all 
that needs to be done in our church. 
There are meetings to attend, com- 
mittee work to be carried out, plans 
to be made, letters to write, people 
to see, and ... well, you know how 
it goes: 

Busy, busy, busy, 

Sometimes our heads get dizzy, 

And we don’t know if we’re going 

East or West. 

Hurry, hurry, hurry, 

Add another little worry. 

It can’t be any worse than all rest. 
“Mr. Knowles is Secretary for Junior High Work 


ff the Division of Christian Education (Congre- 
‘ational Christian). 


By Robert Knowles 


Going, going, going, 

With little way of knowing the 
destination or the source of 
power. 

Faster, faster, faster, 

A schedule is our master, 

But our busyness may end at any 
hour. 

All of us have our moments of 
tension and pressure, and, indeed, 
some people seem to work best un- 
der these conditions. Perhaps you 
are one of these. Then you can say 
with some justification, “Boy, ’m 
really going to town. I’m working 
at this, and I’m responsible for that, 
and I’m doing a great job all 
around.” Okay, so you’re working 
hard. Here’s a question for you: 
“You and who else?” 

“Unless the Lord builds the 
house, those who build it labor in 
vain.” (Psalm 127: 1) So it is with 
whatever we do in our lives. Unless 
God is at the very center of our ac- 
tivity, there can be nothing real or 
lasting about it. 


Work hard—with God! WVWV¥ 
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All photos from Three Lions 
Amid historical relics, Helen catches 
a bit of the long tradition of phar- 


macy. 


In the “hot lab,” Helen learns how 
to handle modern medicine’s radio- 
isotopes. 
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Girl Apothecary 


RUGSTORES sell everything taf 
D day. But the man who fills pre 
scriptions in the back of the ster] 
still needs to be an alert pharmacist 
Today’s pharmacy student is {x2 
from a mere pill-roller. In keepin} 
with the latest techniques emergin; 
from research laboratories, the stu 
dents even study the pharmaceutica; 
value of radioisotopes. Helen Max 
well is a student at the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science} 
the nation’s oldest school for phau 
macy. For Helen, as for others 
there are jobs to be had in loca 
pharmacies or in the laboratories o 
large pharmaceutical houses. 


Blood typing for emergency first aia 
is learned by using a “practice”? arm) 


“he pharmacy student’s educational program includes a variety of areas 
uch as botany, bacteriology and such practical things as prescription filling, 
meeting the customer, and designing displays for store windows. 


ractical aspects of preparing for 
harmacy are learned in the “Model 
Pharmacy’’ at the college. 


? 


QUESTION: “My mother,” says San- 
dra, “usually says ‘no’ to anything I 
really want. Do most parents be- 
have that way or is my mother the 
exception? I wish she would 
change. 1.0. 

ANSWER: A few more details of San- 
dra’s problem disclosed that she 
frequently chose the worst possible 


moment to ask her parents for spe-— 


cial permissions. When you think 
about Sandra’s awkward method 
you will probably see why her 
mother refused when Sandra asked 
her to drive the kids to a skating 
party. Put yourself in the mother’s 
place. 

You are entertaining friends who 
have dropped in for a short visit. 
The conversation is quite relaxed 
and pleasant—a welcome change 
from a long day of household chores 
and problems. You are hoping that 
Sandra will make a good impression 
on the guests. There are times when 
she can be exasperating. Suddenly, 
there stands Sandra in pajamas! 


Well, maybe she will behave all 
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Do you pick 
the right moments 
to ask favors? 


right anyway. But she very abruptly; 
asks you if you will provide trans- 
portation (via the family station 
wagon) for the skating party. San- 
dra postscripts her request with 
“Please, Mother, don’t say ‘no’ thiss 
time like you usually do. We just 
have to go.” 

What can you answer her at that 
moment? You ought to check first} 
with Dad to be sure that the car willl 
be available at that time. It takes a: 
bit of thinking, but it’s obvious that 
Sandra isn’t going to be put off. So 
you take a chance and say “no.” 
Sandra’s moans are less difficult to 
bear than Dad’s grumbling. 

Now that you have had a chance’ 
to see how Mother feels you cam 
probably see several things about 
this situation. A little applied psy~ 
chology—better timing and more 
tact could have avoided this hassle: 
Any intelligent teen can apply the 
necessary psychology to his relation+ 
ships with his parents. For exam, 
ple, in Sandra’s case, she might 
have come to a better agreemen 


@ «a clinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


® «a Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
Psychological Association 


with her mother if she had dis- 
cussed her problem in detail as she 
helped with household chores. This 
does not mean that she should bar- 
gain. It does mean that she could 
have used a friendly work-sharing 
‘session as a background for talking 
about her plans and their place in 
the family schedule. 

_ Mothers and fathers appreciate 
knowing something of such matters 
well in advance. Wise teens calmly 
accept this fact and realize that it 
is a good safeguard against foolish 
mistakes. Putting parents on the 
spot when asking permission (as 
Sandra did) is a poor approach to 
family decisions. 

Rather try this method. Ask 
yourself if what you want is a rea- 
sonable request. Then choose a re- 
laxed time to talk it over with your 
parents. You have nothing to lose 
by this mature approach and much 
to gain in terms of better under- 
standing between your parents and 


yourself. LAA A 
(Copyright 1957. All rights reserved.) 


Cartoon by Schulz 
Copyrighted by Church of God YOUTH 


“Je?s my big brother’s sweat- 

shirt . .. I thought for sure it 

would fit me if I rolled up the 
sleeves!” 
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Moscow Radio Complains 
of Religion's Impact on Youth 


Moscow radio, broadcasting re- 
cently in the German language, 
sounded disturbed that young Ger- 
mans living in the Soviet Union are 
coming increasingly under the in- 
fluence of religion. It blamed the 
situation on the Komsomol, commu- 
nist youth organization. The station 
charged the organization with fail- 
ure to provide the young people 
with interesting ways of spending 
their spare time. As a result, the 
broadcast complained, youth either 
“drift into drink or allow them- 
selves to be enticed into places of 
worship where they are diverted 


Hailed as three of the 
nation’s most promis- 
ing young scientists, 
winners of top awards 
in the Science Talent 
Search chat with Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr., 
President Eisenhower’s 
special assistant on 
scientific matters. 


Wide World Photo 
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into a superstitious, religion-ridde: 
way of life.” To fill the gap, Mos 
cow Radio urged that better enter 
tainments and activities be planne 
for young people, thus offsettia 
“this religious influence.” 


High School Students 
to Help Detect Fall-Out 


Plans to train a million hig: 
school students to operate instrv 
ments measuring radioactive fall 
outs, were announced recently b) 
the Civil Defense Administration 
Radiological detection device 
would be sent to 15,000 high schooh 
in the near future, according to Les 


A. Hoegh, civil defense chief. 


Little Rock Exile 
Doing Well in New York 


A 16-year-old Negro girl, expelled 
from Little Rock (Ark.) Central 
High School, is reported doing very 
well in a New York City school 
where she has been enrolled since 
February. Minnijean Brown entered 
the eleventh grade at New Lincoln 
School on a scholarship basis. Dr. 
John R. Brooks, director, said that 
she has made “an excellent adjust- 
ment and has earned the respect and 
friendship of us all.” 


Artists! Conception 
of Christ Criticized 


Too many artists make Jesus look 
as if he “won first prize in a beauty 
contest,” said Dr. Harold Ehrens- 
perger, professor of religion and 
creative arts at Boston University 
School of Theology. Speaking to a 
Methodist Consultation on the Fine 
Arts, Dr. Ehrensperger stated that 
the most famous picture of Jesus 
makes him look weak and effemi- 
nate. “You present this picture of 

esus on some of our mission fields,” 
said the professor, who once taught 
in India and China, “and the peo- 
le say, ‘Your God looks weak.” 
r. Ehrensperger admitted that we 
on’t know what Christ looked like. 
“But,” he said, “he certainly was a 
an of strength to do the things he 
id. It makes me almost ill some- 
imes when I see the body of Jesus 
ictured as the body of a weakling.” 
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UP Photo 
Newspaper clippings tell of national 
fame which came to 15-year-old 
Brenda Kanegis, Hyattsville, Md., 
when she told members of the 
American Chemical Society how to 
cut the cooking time of three-minute 
eggs in half by using glycerine. 


Drinking of Milk 
Steadily Increasing 
The 1958 edition of “Milk Facts” 


noted that consumption of fluid milk 
in America continues to rise. Final 
1957 figures are expected to be 356 
pounds per capita. However, Can- 
ada outranks United States as a milk 
consumer. Italy and the Netherlands 
are the only two western countries 
drinking less milk than the United 


States. 
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The science emphasis in this 
issue of YOUTH magazine may prove 
helpful to you if your church school 
class is studying the current course, 


“Science in God’s World.” Call it 
to the attention of your teacher. 
Keep other issues on file for use with 
other courses that are coming up, 
or for ideas for discussion at your 
Youth Fellowship or Pilgrim Fellow- 
ship meetings. 


* * * 


Extra copies of the satiric skit, 
“Spike Wallace Interviews Satan,” 
have now been mimeographed and 
are available in a limited quantity 
to groups wishing to present it. 
Write YOUTH magazine. 


* *% * 


Mary Margaret McBride is 
currently doing a series of inter- 
views with authorities in various 
fields dealing with the family. The 
series is aired on Saturdays, at 1:15 
p. m. (Eastern Time), over the Mu- 
tual Network and is done in cooper- 
ation with United Church Women. 
Already the series has included 
“Foundations of a Good Marriage” 
with Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall (April 
12) and others. 

‘*Homemaking—a Career” 
will be discussed on May 10 by Miss 
McBride with her guest, Dr. Ida 
Bailey Allen, food consultant and 
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columnist, (“Let’s Eat”). Other pre 
grams include: May 17, “Two Ir 
come Family,” Dr. Henry Davic 
executive director of the Nationa 
Manpower Council; May 24, “Th 
Working Mother,” Dr. Esther Llove 
Jones, Columbia University; M 
31, “Frustration of Women,” D: 
Cornelius Beukenkamp, Jr., exper 
enced physician and psychiatrist. 


* * * 


“Youth in Crisis” is the ther 
of the current Protestant series ¢ 
the CBS-TV_ three-faith prograr| 
“Look Up and Live.”’ Aimed at ne» 
church teenagers, the program aj 
pears on Sundays, 10:30-11:00 a. 1 
(Eastern time). 


* * * 


Bicycle vacation: Hosteling 
fers opportunities for fun and a 
venture. You'll travel light, by bi 
cycle and foot mostly, living out « 
rucksack or saddle-bags, staying i 
Youth Hostels, YMCA accommod. 
tions, or International Student Cer 
ters. You'll do your own cookir! 
(and learn to eat it too), wash you 
own clothes (wonder fabrics are th 
answer), and join in internation: 
conversation and song at the close + 
the day. Your days in the sun, wir 
and rain will expand your person: 
horizons. By getting to know youl 
self better, you'll soon learn to a: 
preciate the viewpoint of other 
More information available fro 
American Youth Hostels, Travel D! 
partment, 14 West 8th St., Ne 
Yorks) Nae 


Speakers at a Youth 
Week dinner at Eden 
Church, Hayward, Calif., 
were five teens who had 
spent summers in work 
and service. 


Five who served 


* ERVICE strengthens faith. Five California young people know this as 
do parents of PFers at Eden Congregational Church in Hayward, Calif. 

‘aking their cue from the 1958 Youth Week theme, “Lord, help our 

nbelief,” they set out to inspire their church’s young people to serve. 

First, the Parents’ Advisory Committee to the Pilgrim Fellowship at 
‘den decided that a special fund was needed to help young people partici- 
ate in the church’s service program—caravans, work camps, summer ser- 
ice, and conferences. A Youth Week dinner seemed a good way to initiate 
ich a fund. 

So that those attending the dinner might better understand what they 
ere supporting, five young people who had participated in church service 
rograms, were invited to tell of their experiences. PFers and parents 
orked together planning the dinner, spreading the news, and selling 
ckets. Side-by-side they set up and decorated the social hall. Even the 
reparation of roast beef and “fixin’s” was a joint project. A capacity 
crowd enjoyed the meal, then settled back to listen. 

Carol Gregg told of traveling with the Hawaiian caravan in 1957. In 
a illustrated talk punctuated by keen insights, Jim Smith, an exchange 
udent to Germany last year, related his experiences there. Jim Rule and 
aura Bliven told of work-camping in California and Cathy Dean com- 
ented on a Civil Liberties Conference she had attended. 

Enthusiastic applause marked the young people’s comments, confirming 


e adults’ faith in youth. PAL 
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